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on our own creed. All which may be very appalling, but is not 
yet "science." Space limits forbid us to follow the separate chap- 
ters of the second part, and of the third, which deals with the 
"Gospel Myths." Needless to say, everywhere that details of the 
Gospels can be construed in any mythical direction, Mr. Robertson 
displays a splendid faith talent. Similar analogies found in com- 
parative mythology for similar problems are to be treated only in 
one way, Mr. Robertson's, since he possesses an ever convenient 
short cut to certainty. It seems a pity that, where there are so 
great abilities and learning and powers of research, there should 
not also be wise and discerning powers that should keep the ration- 
alist cause from being wounded in the house of its friends. For it, 
too, should have a credit to maintain. 

James Lindsay. 
Kilmarnock, Scotland. 

The Education of the Young in "The Republic" of Plato. 
Translated into English with Notes and Introduction by Bern- 
ard Bosanquet, M. A., LL. D. Pp. iv., 198. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1900. [Cambridge Series for Schools and Train- 
ing Colleges.] 

This little book is made up of three distinct portions; (1) a 
translation of the greater part of Books II., III., IV. of the "Re- 
public"; (2) a running commentary upon this translation; (3) 
an introductory essay upon Greek education with special reference 
to the views of Plato. 

Like all Dr. Bosanquet's work, the treatment of the subject is, 
throughout, suggestive, stimulating, thoughtful ; but the real value 
is not always on the surface. The Commentary and the Introduc- 
tion are both open to the criticism applicable to those other "book- 
lets" (the author's own epithet) of which Dr. Bosanquet has given 
us so many in the last twelve years, viz., that neither the subject- 
matter nor the method of dealing with it admits of adequate treat- 
ment in so small a space. Without exaggeration it may be said 
that there can be no real student who would not gladly exchange 
them all for any single one of them worked out on the scale of 
{exempli gratia) the first volume of the "Logic." On the other 
hand, few students, when they have once relieved their feelings 
by grumbling because the author has not given them more, but 
will be grateful to him for having provided so much. 
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The "Translation," Dr. Bosanquet modestly explains, is not in- 
tended for comparison with "those which have found their recog- 
nized place in English Literature," but merely "to set before stu- 
dents a definite type of renderings and conceptions, which other- 
wise could only be conveyed by a greatly extended commentary." 
In other words, it is a "version," not a "translation." Dr. Bosan- 
quet need not, however, deprecate comparison with the work of 
other scholars. The conscientious critic, going carefully through 
it line by line will, of course, find a phrase here and there he may 
not quite like (e. g., the use of the word "potency" on pages 366, 
367, or, again, "inflexion" as a rendering of Page 397), 

but, as a version for English readers, those will commend it most 
who are most capable of estimating the difficulty of the task. It 
fulfils admirably the author's purpose and will form an excellent 
introduction to the study of Plato as a whole, apart from its more 
special bearing upon his theory of education. 

The "Commentary" consists partly of short explanatory notes, 
elucidating for the English student the meaning of some Platonic 
expressions, or explaining some Greek custom alluded to in the 
text. These notes, though very short, are clear, and often illus- 
trated by modern parallels in Dr. Bosanquet's happiest manner. 
The other, more important, portion of the commentary presents a 
critical estimate of the Platonic theory, as far, that is, as short dis- 
jointed notes upon points as they arise in the text can give such 
presentation. They cannot do it in any adequate sense, and it is 
no discredit to Dr. Bosanquet to say that he fails to achieve the 
impossible. The earnest student who will take the trouble to com- 
pare scattered — often widely scattered — notes, and will, above all, 
devote time — a long time — to honest thought upon their inner 
meaning, will find suggestions and ideas of the highest value on 
almost every page; but it is to be feared that few of the "pupil 
teachers and candidates for certificates," for whom the book pur- 
ports to be written, will possess the necessary leisure. 

The majority of readers must be content to find what benefit is 
attainable by them in the "Introduction." This portion of the 
book, though raising, without discussing, in an almost tantaliz- 
ingly suggestive way, questions of the greatest difficulty and im- 
portance, yet contains much positive teaching that is practically 
valuable for the ordinary reader. In a few pages a clear historical 
sketch is given of the method, object and scope of Greek educa- 
tion. While recognizing the narrow limits, to our eyes, within 
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which this education moved, the author is both sympathetic to- 
wards it and appreciative of its great merits: its national color, 
its insistence upon balance and moderation, its attempt in both 
mental and physical spheres to attain sound health instead of spec- 
ial capacity for special feats, its love of "nurture" as opposed to 
mere "instruction" and, above all, its firm conviction that the goal 
of true education is the formation of civic character. 

Finally, Dr. Bosanquet estimates truly, and states lucidly, 
Plato's real attitude towards the education of his time, as far as 
it is expressed in the first four books of the "Republic." He 
points out (what the modern critic too often forgets) that Plato 
does not condemn that system as such but, on the contrary, 
warmly approves of it. Plato pleads only (1) that the under- 
lying principles should be made manifest; (2) that each item 
should be consciously referred back to them — a condition which 
involves several alterations in detail, but only in detail. These 
principles are of eternal value ; they may be seen in application to- 
day in every refined English-speaking household. But .Dr. Bosan- 
quet wisely deprecates any attempt to "place" Plato. Our duty 
is not to label him with some party catchword, but rather "to 
learn his great ideas sympathetically and trust our own sense for 
their application." The difficulty, without question, as well as the 
value, lies in the application. Yet the modern reader will heartily 
agree with the conclusion that, "it is worth thinking of, how far 
in education the idea of the growth of a mind can be made the cen- 
tral point, so that the things which are considered worth teaching 
may really have time to sink into and to nourish the whole human 
being, morally and intellectually alike. In as far as this problem is 
solved we shall attain a higher result than was attained by the 
Greeks in proportion as our resources for appealing to human na- 
ture are more varied and profound than theirs." 

W. H. Fairbrother. 

Lincoln College, Oxford. 

A History of Modern Philosophy. By H. Hoffding, trans- 
lated from the German by B. E. Meyer. Two Vols. Pp. xvii., 
532 ; ix., 600. London : Macmillan & Co., 1900. 

It is, to the present reviewer at least, a great temptation to dis- 
miss the work before him with the single remark that Professor 
Hoffding has written quite the best, if not the only really worthy 
History of Philosophy that modern times have produced. A com- 



